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ABSTRACT 

This report vas prepared to present a summary of the 
changing conditions of hiah schools, their students and teachers, and 
the financial conditions of the school districts that serve them* Its 
original purpose vas to direct the attention of Congress to the 
current statijs of secondary schools in the united States* The report 
covers some current major issues of tI*S* secondary education* These 
include changes in school organization, student attitudes tovard 
their schooling, the level of crime in schools, the disparities in 
school financing between school districts in the United States, and 
the transition from schccl to work* In addition, the report compares 
conditions betiieen the o*S* and other developed countries* 
(Author) 
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"The purpose of the Center shall be to coUect and 
disseminate statistics and other data retated to 
education in the United States and tn other nations. 
The Center shall . . . collect, cotlate, and, from time 
to time, report full and complete statistics on the 
conditions of education in the United States: conduct 
and publish reports on speciatized analyses of the 
meaning and significance of such statistics: . . .and 
review and report on education activities in foreign 
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Foreword 



SecorKtoy schools in the United Stales did not receive 
the same tevel of attention during the decade of the 1 970'5 
astheyhad during the Pievfouatwodecades. Pressureson 
schools resulting from the rapfd enrollment gains and 
school expansion of ttie 1 950's and 1 960's subsided, hfg h 
school graduation rates remained steady, and the demand 
for teachers lessened Thisrefx^waspreparedtopresent 
a summafy of the changing conditions of hfgh schools* 
their students; teachers* and the financial conditlonsof the 
schooldistrictsthatseivetheni Itsoriglnalpurposewasto 
direct the attention of Conyfess to the current status of 
secondary schools in the United States, The report was 
initially prepared as Congressional testimony in hearfr)gs 
ontheAmerfcan High School held bytheSut^committeeon 
Elementary. Secondary and Vocational Education of the 
IHouse of Representatives, 

The f^cts presented in this report indicate that tiiQti 
schools have successfully served a trirger population 
during the past decades For^campffi^bythelatterlSZO's, 
few persons rsached age 20 wittiout hcn^ng completed a 
high school dfpfoma Rartfculartyfin)o>^ minority groups, 
educational attainment increased dramatfcally 8ut ques- 
tions have been raised regarding the quality of educatfon 
students recede; especially in the public schools, The 
report notes, for example* that scores on ability tests taken 
by high schoof students declined somewhat during this 
period and that some States have initiated minimum 
competency testfng to insure that theirgraduates nave the 
skills necessary to perform basic tasks. 

The report covers some current major issues of US, 
secondary educatloa These Include changes in school 
organization student attlludes toward their schooling, the 
level of crime in schoolSithedlsparitiesinschool financing 



between school districts In the United States, and the 
transition irom sctKWI to work, Jn addition; the report 
compares conditions between the US, and other devel- 
oped countries. 

White the analysis presented in this report draws atten* 
tlon to thecharacterfstlcsof the high school studentduring 
the 197{Vs, several important questk>ns legarding the 
fUtureofhfghschootsareevident lt:,how8thatttie19S0's 
will bring further declines in enrollment in secondary 
schoofs* for example^ and that structural changes in the 
organtzationofschoolswjlicontinue Jtalsonotesthatthe 
emphasis on the abilityof high school gmduates^ and the 
relatiimship t>etween work and schooling^ will remain an 
issuer nnaly, the analysis observesthatthe level of public 
funding fOr secondary education will continue to feceive 
attention from local and Federal offJcials of school 
admfnistratioa 

The purpose of this re port is to summarize the statistical 
evidence for these important Issues, 

April 1980 

For More 
Infonnatioia 

Information about the Cental's statistical program and 
a catalog of nCES pubi^'^ations maybe obtained from the 
Statistlcat Information Office^ Nalionat Center fCr Educa* 
tfonStatisticS^(tOOt Presidential 8ldo)t400 MarylandAve^ 
SW^ VVashingtoa ac 20202. telephone {301)436-7900. 
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School 
Organisation 



When we focus on the education that takes place in 
grades 9 through 12* we find that 47 different grade 
configurations operate in today's public sctjoci system 
(tablel andfigurel). Onty40percentofstudentsln those 
grades attend a traditional grade 9 through t2 high 
school 

There have been some noteworthy changes in grade 
configuration since 1 969 (table 2). 1)ie number of middto 
schools, as defined by grades 6 through 8, has more than 
doubled while the number of junior high schools has 
decreased by 17 percent The number of schools with 
gradesS through 12 hasbecomerelatlvelyinsignlficant— 
forevety six in 1969 we now have one. and the number of 
grade 1 0 throu£ih 1 2 schools has declined slightty. 

As enrollments declines the number of schools tends to 
decline The pinch for students is first fett in the lower 
grades, and ttie school districts have to adjust to make 
effective use oftheir plant. Abuildingnolongerneededfor 
an elementary school can accommodate a grades through 
6 mfddleschooL Itcannotaccommodateanlnthgradeas 
easity because of special curricular and physical educa- 



tion requirements. More middle schools reduce the need 
for junior high schools* which can thereafter send their 
ninth grade students to an wtpanded high school The 
result isan increase in the number of high schoolsand high 
schools with larger average enrollments. 

Nonpublic schools are not structured in the same 
pattern as public institutions, but rather are classified as 
elementary, secondary; combined, or other Approximately 
1 0 percent of the schoots that provide education to grades 
9 through 12 are nonpublic (table 3). Of these; 81 percent 
arechurch*affiliated Sbcty^three percent are CamoUc The 
next largest church*affji:ated group tethe Lutherans with 3 
percent of the schoofs, Atfofherchurch-afflllated schools 
comprise 1 6 percent . The Catholic Church has traditionally 
been most active In providing church*afflllated schools. 
Such schools are naturally concentrated In areas with a 
high proportion of Catholic populaftoa The data do not 
include the recently establlshednonpubtiQ church^affiliated 
schoolSr generallyreferred to asXhristiarf* schools. Defi- 
nitional problems have not been resolved sufficiently to 
kjentify these schools or their characteristics 



«it it widety recognized that students outside iha traditional high 
school age haveaccesstofacililiesandservjcesprovidM by publtc 
and nonpublic secondsry Insimilioni. Howevsr. this rePOrt wtit 
ooncentrateon those services directed to tnetradilional agegrofpk. 
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Tabttt 1.-^Number of schooh emling in grades 9^12 ^nd average school s1z«: 1977*78 



Lowest grade 
m the school 


Number of schools 


Average school siie 


total 


Highest grade 


Highest grade 


9 


10 


11 


12 


9 


10 


1 1 


12 


Total 


22,448 


4,800 


175 


84 


17^89 










Prekinderganen 


77 


16 


0 


1 


60 


306 







721 


Kindergarten 


665 


91 


17 


13 


544 


516 


50 


24 


477 


1st grade 


533 


117 


17 


7 


392 


368 


43 


135 


746 


2nd grade 


43 


3 


1 


4 


35 


488 


16 


31 


1.769 


3rd grade 


12 


4 


0 


0 


8 


725 




20 


275 


4th grade 


25 


11 


1 


1 


12 


492 






621 


5th grade 


46 


13 


1 


3 


29 


894 


14 


26 


520 


6th grade 


268 


135 


3 


0 


127 


917 


1.420 


430 


554 


7th grade 


3,139 


4,081 


13 


14 


4,031 


815 


490 




450 


8th grade 


662 


246 


12 


8 


396 


846 


661 


363 


634 


9th grade 


8.755 


83 


99 


21 


8,552 


569 


1^171 


80 


889 


10th grade 


3,034 


0 


11 


7 


3,016 




1,281 


815 


1,193 


11th grade 


183 


0 


0 


2 


181 






699 


940 


12th grade 


6 


0 


0 


0 


6 






271 


895 



SOURCE; Prtliminarv data from the NCES Current Core of Data ICCD). 1977-78. 



Figure l.-Number of public schools oonuintng at least one of grades 9*12. by grade sPan 
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Tibtt 2.^Mumbri of public schools with stltcted gridtspinsand ihBirenrollmentsr 1969 and 1977 





Number of schools 


Percent change 


Average enrollment 


1969 


ly// 


1 19// 


1 909 


1077 
19/ / 


1 






4 


D 










182 


ou? 






2,436 


2,713 


11 


480 


529 




22,519 


22,450 


0 


770 


802 


7-9 


4,898 


4^1 


-17 


852 


816 


7-12 


4,865 


4,031 


-17 


468 


451 


8-12 


784 


396 


-49 


643 


634 


9-12 


7,616 


8^52 


12 


698 


889 


10-12 


3,150 


3,016 


-4 


1,180 


1,193 


Other spans 


1,208 


2,374 


97 


(NA) 


640 



Note.— Thfi 1977 public school figures were estimated from unpubli^ed data. 



* Tible 3.— lumbar of schools and enrollments for public and Pmate schoots that offer secondary level education: 

1078-79 



■ 


All schools 


Private schools 


Total 

) U Ul 


Pithltc 


Prlliat^ 


Total 


Affiliated 


Not 
affiliated 


Catholic 


1 itthprAn 

^UIIICI 01 1 


rithpr 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 




7 

/ 


R 


9 


Total «£hM*kk Uflth spcondarv 


















#rl 1 t^ATift n 


















^^*nnnle 
OCTIDDIa 


















M itmhuT 
1^ ullJUin 




25,522 


7,123 


7,123 


1,860 


142 


2,446 


2,675 


rerceni 


100 


78^ 


21.8 


'100 


26.1 


2.0 


34.3 


37.6 


PnrnllmAnt 

&l II UIIIII*TI Iv 


















Number (in thousands) 


20,123 


18^ 


2^3 


2^)83 


940 


39 


526 


578 


Percent 


100 


89^ 


10.4 


100 


45.1 


15 


25.3 


27.7 


Secondary schools 


















School 














382 


468 


Number 


23,021 


20,559 


2,462 


2,482 


1,538 


74 


Percent 


100 




10.7 


100 


62.5 


3.0 


15.5 


19.0 


Enrollment 


















Number (m thousands) 


17,959 


16,900 


1,059 


1,059 


864 


26 


73 


96 


Percent 


100 


94.1 


5.9 


100 


81.6 


2.4 


6.9 


9.1 


Combined schools 


















Schools 












12 




407 


Number 


5,977 


2,526 


3,451 


3,451 


139 


448 


Percent 


100 


42;j 


57.7 


^00 


4.0 


1.5 


57.9 


36.6 


Enrollment 


















Number (in thousands) 


1,914 


989 


925 


925 


58 


53 


1,997 


1,262 


Percent 


100 


51.7 


48 :j 


100 


6.3 


U 


48.4 


44.0 


Other schools 


















Schools 


















Number 


3,647 


2,437 


UIO 


:,2io 


183 


15 


67 


945 


Percent 


100 


66v8 


33.2 


100 


15.1 


1.3 


53 


78.1 


Enrollment 


















Number (tn thousands) 


250 


151 


99 


03 


18 


1 


5 


75 


Percem 


100 


60.4 


39.6 


100 


18.2 


1.0 


5.0 


75« 



SOURCE-. US. Oepsitment of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, unpublished tabulations. 
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EnroUment 



Ameiican youth have been attending high school in 
steadily increasing proportions (ffgute 2). In the 1920*s, 
one^third of (hose b6twe6n14and17year50[d were in high 
school (table 4). By 1929. one^half ol ihem were In 
atterKlance; byl 954, ^e figure reachedSO percent: and by 
1 979, 94 pexent , or 1 5 million of the 1 6 million people in 
this age group, were In high school These percentages 



vary t>v State and are^ to a large extent , consistent with the 
compulsory school attendance lawa Forty states set the 
minimum ageat16;7requlr6attendance until age17or1 8; 
and 3 states permit withdrawal t>efore age 16 ^ one of 
whfcK Mississippi, requires attendance only until Ihe ao% 
of 13 (tables). 



Figure 2.»'Popu1ation 14 to 1 7 years old and enrdlment in grades 9*1 2 
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Source: U^. Dep<j^tnient of Health, Education and Welfare, National Center for 
Education Statistics, Projecthns ofEducathn Stathtlcs to 1S88*69* 



Table 4.** Enroflmtnt in or«i«t 9-1 2 in public and nonpublic 
ichooUcomPand with population 14>17 yean of a^e: 
United States, 1 809^90 to ^11 1977 



School 
y«if 


' EnTonnr>ent49r*dfts9*12' 


f years 
01 age 


Total 
nufnbcr 
enrolled 
per 100 
persons 
14*t7 
yetrj 
of age 


All 
schools 


Public 
schools 


Nonpublic 
schools 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 




1889*90 


359^9 


•202J963 


*94;931 


5;354,^3 


6.7 




699^ 


* 51 9^51 


* 11 0,797 


6,152,231 


11.4 


1909-10 


lJ15;J9e 


*915J061 


* 117,400 


7^20^ 


15.4 




2,500.176 


'2,200,389 


*2f3;920 


7,735 JWl 




192900 


4^^5 


»4,399.4C7 


*'*341,158 


9^i;Z21 


51.4 




7,123^ 


6.635;J37 


487.672 


9.720,419 


73^ 


194M2 


6;933,266 


6;420.544 


51 2,721 


9,749,000 


71.1 


194344 


6,030,617 


5,584J656 


445J961 


9,449-000 


63-8 




6,237.133 


5.664 J628 


572,606 


9,056.000 


6$<9 




6*305,168 


5.675,^ 


629,231 


SJ641,000 


71^ 




6,453^ 


6,757^10 


695.199 


8,404,768 


76^ 






5j9l7,384 


678.967 


8^16,000 


775 






6^330 iiA5 


778^06 


8,861,000 


80^ 






fi^l7 Tort 


857,185 


9,2C7,000 


84.4 


1957*58 


8^«t86 


7,905;4S9 


963,717 


10.139,000 


875 


1959« 


9^310 


8,531.454 


1J)66;}56 


11,154,879 


86.1 


1961-62 


10.760972 


9.616,755 


1.152^17 


12.046 JXX) 


89.4 




12,255^96 


10^^36 


i;Jl9,960 


13,492,000 


90.8 


Fall 196S 


13J)20^3 


11,667308 


i;363i)15 


14,145,000 


92.1 




t4,4l8;301 


13.084.301 


*1^JOOO 


15,S50/XK) 


92.7 


Fall 1971 


15,226.000 


13,886,000 


' i;340,O00 


16.279.000 


93.5 


Fill 1973 


15*476.526 


14.141.526 


' 1.335,000 


16.745.000 


924 


Fatn975 


15.804^)98 


14.369.098 


> 1.435.000 


16.932000 


93.3 


Fall 1977* 


15.800.000 


14.365.000 


> 1.435.000 


16.78t.000 


94.2 



'Unlets otherwise indJcsted. jndud«« enrollment In sobco*le9iate deP>rtmei>ts of 
(nstilutions of higher education and fn rtstderntal schools for exceptional children. 
Be^nnfng in 194950. also hcfudes Federal Khools. 

* Includes all persons residing in the United States, but exdudes Armed Forces overseas. 
Data f^om the decennial censuses have been used vuhen appropriate. Other figures ere 
Bureau of Ihe Census estimates as of J^ly 1 preceding Ihe opening of the school year. 

'Excludes enroTlment in ^ubcollegieie departments of institutions of higher education and 
in rettdenlial schools ^r exceptional children. 

*Data for 1927^28. 

'EitFmited. 

*Pr«timinary date. 

NQTE.^Beginning in 1959*60. incliides Alaska and Hawaiii. 

SOURCES: U.S. Deperlment of Health. Education, and Welfare. National Center for 
Education Statistics. Sta6urr/ct of Sutt School Systtms: Sntf$tk$ of Pubttc etementtfy 
9nd Second^ Djy Schoof^; Statistics of fionpvbf/c EfementtfY a/u/ S&ccn<f*Ty 
SbYOOfrandunPubNsneo oate. 



Table S.-Age ranges for compulsory $chool attendance, by State: 1977 



St«t« 


Compulsory attandanca agt ranfl*^ 


Stat* 


Compuliory attandanca aga ranga^ 


1 


t 


1 _ 


2 


Otliwari tmwMn Sand 

Oittrictof ColumbEi . b«ftw««n Tand 16 

Idtfio of 7 but not ie 

Illinois batwfan Tand ie 

lndiin« not iiM titan not (nor« than ie 

KanM* of 7 and undrr ^Q 

Kentucky of 7 «nd ur>der IS 

MfttuchuMtts' b*tw««n Sand IS 

Minnnou bvtwttn 7 ar>d ^e 

Mi»«]ttiPpl from 7 to 13 

Mituvuri b*tw««n 7 and 16 

Nsvada batw*en 7 and 17 

Nsw Hampahtra .... b«tw*«n $«nd IS 


Naw Jaraay batwaan 6 and 16 

Naw Maxico attalnad6 and until attaining 17 

Naw York from 6 to 16 

Nofth Carolina batwaan 7 ^nd 16 

Nofth Dakota of 7 to 16 

Oklahoma batwaan 6and 16 

Panntvlvania not latar than 6. until 1 7 

complattd 16 yaara of lifa 
South Carolina of 7 to 16 

tfta 1 7tft birthday 

Wathlnston child 6 and undar 16 

Wact Virginia bagin with ih* 7th birthday, con. 

tinua to tha 16fh birthday 

Wisconsin batwaan 6ar>d 16 

Wyoming batwaan 7 and 16 incrualva 

Outlying araai: 

Virgin Isianda tchool yaar naaratt 6th birthday 

until axplratfon of tha achoot 
yaar naarait 16th b1rthd«V 



^Many Suta« havtf tpacTal provlsioni for childran who hava LOwar and uppar lavali avtabliahad by tha Suta Board of 
compTatad a certain taval of aclication (usually 6th grada or Education. 

highar) and Mho araampioyad. SOURCE: fdftntlfiad by tha National Cant*r for Education 

Statittica from Stata Eawt. 



NOES projections through 1988, assuming no major 
changes in social policies occur before thea indicate that 
public enrollments will conKnue to decline in grades 9 
through 12. This decline will directly- result from the 



reduced birth rates in Ihe 1960's. Nonpublic school 
enrollment will be quite stably with some modest irregular 
growth from M to 1.6 million in 10 years-- an imreaseof 
14 percent . 
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Completions 

and 

Attainments 



Thenumberofstudemsfinishinghighschool has grown 
considerabty over tha past 80 years. At tha turn of the 
century, them wefa64 high school graduates per 1 00 per- 
sons aged 1 7 (table 6 and figure 3); by 1 954. that 64 had 
swelled to 60. And by 1 977, the comparable figure was 
75 percent Whilethls fs a reasonable index of the trend of 
high school completioa it does not reflect the total propor^ 
tion ofourpopulatloncomplettnghighschooL Forpersons 
aged 22, the percentage of htgh schoot completfon has 
risento85percent Tfwadditionscomefrompersonswtio 
gtaduateaf!er17,receiveaGED,getadelayed diploma go 



to ntght school, or enter college without a high school 
diploma The proportion of 17-year-ofds who actually 
graduate from high school peaked at slightly more than 75 
percent in 1 989 and has not changed appreciably since 
that year, nor does NCES project it to change. 

Many attempts have been made to devf se measures of 
effectiveness of our high schools, but none ts completely 
satisfactory. WecanconsidertheprDportionofhighschocI 
graduates going on to college. This figure increased 
during the 1 960's and early 1 970'a Thepartic^tion rates 
for blacks and females are also rising* But we cannot 



Table 6>*-Number of high school graduates compared with population 17 Years of age: 
United States, 1869*70 to 1976-77 



School 
year 


Popu* 
iMion 
1 7 V«ars 
otd^ 


High $ch 001 gradU«m* 


Number 
graduated 
per 100 
persons 
1 7 years 
of age 


School 
year 


Popu> 
lalion 
1 7 vear» 
Old' 


HigH fchool graduates' 


Numb«r 
graduatvd 
par 100 
parsons 
1 7 v«ars 
of e0« 


Total 


Bovs 


Girls 


Totel 


BoVS 


CMS 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 



ie69*70 . . 

iB7B*eo . . 

1889<90 . . 
ie99.l900 
1909-10. . 

1919.20. 
1929<30 . 
1939*40 . 
1941^2. 
1943-44. 



eis^ooo 

94e.02€ 
1.259.177 
t,4B9,146 
1.706.240 



ie.ooo 

23.634 
43.731 
94.863 
156^29 



7.064 
ta605 
ie.549 
3e.076 
€3.676 



e.936 
13.029 
25.1 B2 
66.B0e 
92.753 



1.B65.173 311.266 123.684 1B7.682 

2.296.822 666.904 300.376 360.528 

2,403.074 1.221.475 57e.7lB 642.767 

2.426.674 1.242^75 676.717 665,B5B 

2/«lO^B9 1.019.233 423.971 595.262 



1B45^B. . 2.264.738 1.080.O33 466.326 613.107 
1947-48. > 2.202.927 1.189.909 562.B63 627>046 
194B>50> . 2.034.450 1.199.700 570.700 629.O00 
1961*62. . 2.040^00 1,196.600 969.200 627.300 



2.0 
2.5 
3.5 
6.4 

16.8 
29.0 
50.B 
51.2 
42.3 

47.9 
64.0 
59.0 
5B.6 



1953.54 . 2.l2e.600 1.276.100 612.600 G63.600 

1955*56. 2.270.000 1,414,600 679.500 735.300 

1957-6B. 2.324.000 1.505.900 725.500 760.400 

1959.60> 2.662.005 1.064.000 B9B.000 966.000 

1961*62. 2.766.000 1.925,000 941.000 984.000 

1963*64. 3.001.000 2.290.00O 1.121,000 1.1f9.000 

1965-06 . 3.515.000 2.632.000 1.308.000 1.3:f4,000 

1^7-6e* 3.521.OO0 2.702.000 1.341. OOO 1.3ii1.000 

1969*70 * 3.625.343 2.696.000 1.433.000 1.4i3.000 

1971.72 . 3.957.000 3.008,000 1.490.000 1.516.000 

1973-74* 4.096.000 3.060.OO0 1.515.000 1.565.000 

1975-76* 4.215.000 3.154.000 1.654.000 1.600.000 

1976. 7r, 4.206>000 3.154.000 1.54B.0OO 1.606.000 



60.0 
62.3 
64. B 
65.1 
69.5 

76.3 
74.9 
76,7 
75,7 
76.0 

75.2 
74.6 
75.0 



[otkUt from Bur««u of the Census, 
'includes ftraduatas of Public and nonpublic schools. 
I Ravifad since orJD^naltv Publish«<l- 
Preirmtnarv date. 



50URCE5^ U.5. Oapartmant of Health. Eduoiion. and Welfare. National 
Center for Education 5tatistics. St^ttstkt of State Schoof Systemt: 
Stotiuics of PabUc Bfemofit&ty and Seco/idsfy OaK Schooft, Faff 
l977:StatiiHCi of NofiPMtc Bfeme/itafy and Secondafy Schoofs: and 
unpublished date. 
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attribute either of these increases solely to the growing 
effectivenessof high schoola Otherfdctofs mayoontribute 
substantially— the emergence of the communily coKoq^ 
increased financial ai4 reduced employment opportunh 
ties, or perhaps even the lowering of college admission 
standards. 

With those caveats In mind, let us look at the data (table 
7). In 1954, 51 percent of the high school graduates 
entered collega Inl977,whenthehigh6rretentionrat0sin 
high school provided a farger t>as6 of students eligible for 
college admissiori 59 peroern entered In temis of num- 
t)m of students, this Increased proportion of high school 
graduates going to college represented a threefold in- 
crease In the total number of enteringfreshmea In 1 954, of 
the 13 million seniors graduating. approximately65aOoO 
entered cotleg^ in 1977, of 3^ mllfion graduating, ap^ 
pn^maMy 2 million entered college Again H should be 
stressedthat the Increased rateofgoing on to cdfegedoes 
not provide hard evidence that the high schools are more 
effective 

We f9ad of more and more emphasis being placed on 
graduation requirements, Reoenlly, NewJerseyEducation 
Commissioner Fred & Burke recommended^ and the Board 
of Education approved the introduction of more stringent 
highschoof requirements. Higher Education Chancellor T 
Edward Koltander reportsthatdO peroent of the students in 
New Jersey coflegee have had some form of remedial 



education and that at least half of the freshmen being 
admitted will need some form of tutoring to avoid failing. 
New Jersey is but one example of a general recognition 
that high schools must turn out graduates t^etter prepared 
for college study At the same time, the high schools must 
address the educatiimai needs of the 40 percent who are 
nol going on to college The transilion from ycHJth to 
adulthood is accelerated for this group 

The need for t>etter preparatton for the transition from 
high school to work or college was identified bythe NCES 
National longitudinal Study of the High School Class of 
1972 (figure 4). tn 1976, this group v^s asked to evaluate 
the training and counseling they had received during high 
school lessthanlSperceotagreedthattheirschoolshad 



Less than 13 percent agreed that their 
schools had provided coun$eiing that helped 
them find employment or continue their 
education 



provided counseling that helpedihem find employment or 
continue their education Twenty-eightpercentagreedthat 
the schodsdld not otferenough practical work experience 
and should have placed more emphasis on vocational and 
technical programs. 
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Table 7.- Estimated retention rates,' Sth grade through college entrance, in public and 
nonpublic schools: Urtited States, 1924^32 to 1969-77 



School year pupils 
entered 5th grade 


Retention per t.OOO pupils ^Mio entered Sth grude 


H(gh school graduation 


F»rtt- 
tirne 
college 
students 


Sth 
grade 


6th 
9r3de 


7th 
grade 


8th 
grade 


9th 
grade 


lOth 
grade 


11th 
grade 


12th 
grade 


Number 


Year of 
graduation 


1 


2 


3 


4 


S 


6 


7 


8 


9 


to 


11 


12 



1924.2S 1,000 911 798 741 

1926-27 1,000 919 824 754 

1928-29 1.000 939 847 80S 

T93fr31 1,000 943 872 824 

1932^3 t^OOO 93S 889 831 

1934-36 nOOO 953 ^2 Q42 

1936-37 hOOO 954 695 649 

193&39 hOOO 955 908 853 

194041 1,000 968 910 836 

194243 1.000 954 909 647 

1944-45 1.000 952 ^9 858 

194647 hOOO 954 945 919 

194849 1.000 984 956 929 

1950^51 hOOO 981 968 921 

1952*53 1.000 974 965 936 

1964-55 1.000 980 979 9^8 

1956^57 hOOO 985 984 948 

Fan 1958 1.000 983 979 961 

F^M960 1.000 980 973 967 

Fall 1962 1.000 987 977 967 

Fal! 1964 1.000 988 985 976 

Pari 1966 1,000 989 986 ddS 

F^I1968 1.000 992 992 991 

Fari 1969 1,000 992 986 986 

* Rates for the Sth grade through higti school graduation are 
ba$ed on onrotlments in succe$<ive grades in succe$jive years 
in public elementary and secondary schools and are adjusted 
to include estimates for nonpubfic schools. Rates lor first- 
time college enrollment include fulMime and part-time 
students enrolled in pro-ams creditable toward a tiachelor's 
degree. 

'Data not availabfe. 

N0TE.-8eginning wJth the da$s m the Sth grade in 1958. data 



612 
677 
736 
770 
786 

803 
839 
796 
781 
807 

848 
872 
863 
886 
904 

915 
930 
946 
952 
959 

975 
985 
983 
964 



470 
552 
624 
652 
664 

711 
704 
655 
697 
713. 

748 
775 
795 
809 
835 

855 
871 
908 
913 
928 

942 
959 
958 
959 



364 
453 
498 
529 
570 

610 
554 
532 
566 
604 

650 
641 
706 
709 
746 

759 
790 
642 
858 
860 

865 
871 
869 
876 



344 
400 
432 
463 
510 

512 
426 
444 

507 
539 

549 
583 
619 
632 
667 

664 
728 
761 
787 
790 

791 
783 
786 
789 



302 
333 
378 
417 
455 

467 
393 
419 
481 
505 

522 
553 
581 
582 
621 

642 
676 
732 
749 
750 

748 
744 
749 
744 



1932 
193'^ 
1936 
1938 
1940 

1942 
1944 
1946 
1948 
1950 

1952 
1954 
1956 
1958 
1960 

1962 
1964 
1966 
1968 
1970 

1972 
1974 
1976 
1977 



118 
129 
137 
148 
160 

129 
121 

<') 
<') 
205 

234 
283 
301 
308 
328 

343 
362 
384 
462 
461 

433 
448 

<•) 
<') 



are based on fall enrollment and exclude ungraded 
o^Pifs. The net effect of these changes is to irtcrease 
high school graduation and college entrance rates 
slightly. 

SOURCES: U.5. Department of Health. Education, and Wel- 
fare, National Center for Education Statistics. SHutitiaf 
Survey of Edocatiott /n rte United States: Sts^tict o/St^re 
Sc/tooi Systems: f^tf Sistt'it/cs of Fotjftc Etemetttary a/w/ 
Secondary Day St/toots: ^nd unpublished data. 



Figure 4.- Attitudes of youn9 adufts toward hl9h school 



Attitudes UPOit Gnduatioft 



Attitudes After 4 Years 



eniphasized more 
basiic academics 



Did not offer 
enough pfocttcal 
wfk expei fence 



Should have 

vocaiioAal 
(echnica^ ixograms 



Ptovided couftseliAg 
that hefped m 
finding employment 



Pfovided counseling 
(hat hdped in 
continumg edbcation 






I 



20 



"T" 

40 



GO 



20 



I 

40 



60 



p^t indicating sifong 
agrvemenl in |$;2 



Percent inflating strong 
agreement in 1$7G 



Source: Department of Health, Education and Welfare. National Center for 
Education Statistics, The Condkhn of Educathn, 1979E<Mthn. 
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Over the last 10 years, the National Assessment of 
Educational Pro9r6$$(NAEH has reported general achieve- 
ment dectlnes tor 17-yeai^ofds. The most recent assess- 
ment in mathematics, conducted In 1 978* showed they had 
an average perfomiance 4 percentage pojnts lower than 
17-yea^ofds in 1973. In 1969-70 and 1972-73. NAEP 
assessed the progress jn science among 17-yeai^olds tn 
school and tound that in 3 years the mean change in 
assessment scores was a 3^ percentage point dechna 
Sfmffarly, NAEP assessments in readfng in 197071 and 
1974-75 showed a mtnor but measurable decline of 0.1 
percentage points. 

Table 8.— Annual median income of year-round, full-time workers 25 years otd and over, by sex and educational 

attainment: 1969 and 1978 



(tn current dollars) 



Year and 
sex 


Elementary 


High school 


College 


Less than 
8 years 


8 years 


1 to 3 
years 


4 years 


1 to 3 
years 


4 years 


5 or more 
years 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 








Median irKome 








Males 
1969 . . 
1978 . . 


S 5,769 
10,747 


S 7,147 
12,695 


S 7,958 
14,199 


S 9,100 
16,396 


HI 0,311 
17,411 


312,960 
20^41 


313,788 
23,578 


Females 
1969 . . 
1978 . 


S 3,603 
6,648 


S 3,971 
7,489 


S 4/127 
7,996 


S 5,280 
9,769 


$ 6,137 
10,634 


$ 7,396 
12,347 


3 9,262 
15,310 




Median 


income as a percent of high school graduates' median income 




Males 
1969 . . 
1978 


63.4 
63.9 


78.5 
79.1 


87.5 
86.6 


100.0 
100.0 


113.3 
106.2 


142.4 
127.7 


151.5 
143.8 


Females 
1969 . . 
1978 . . 


68.2 
68.1 


75.2 
76.7 


83.8 
81.9 


100.0 
100.0 


116.2 
J085 


140.1 
126.4 


175.4 
156.7 




Females' median irKome as a percent of males' median income 






1969 . . 
1978 


62.5 
63.5 


55 £ 
59.0 


55.6 
56.3 


58.0 
59.6 


59.5 
61.1 


57.1 
59.0 


67.2 
64^ 



SOUflCE. U^. OepaMment of EducatiOJi. National Center for EducattOJi Sl3l«siics. The CofidtttQn of Education. 1$$0 EditiO/i. 



The impact ofhi9h school may afsot)d seen rn measures 
ofincomeofpersons25 years orolder(lable8}. fnl978,the 
male high school graduate without college trarntng had a 
median annuaf income 16 percent higher than his non- 
graduating counterpart and 29 percent higher than the 
male who had not attended high school at alL Among 
women, the high school graduate earned 22 percentmore 
than the noivgraduaung female, and her median income 
was 30 percent higher than the woman with no hig^i school 
work. 
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4 

Minority 
and 

Comparisons 

In 1 920* only6 percent of non-wtiiles aged 25 to29 had 
compf6ted4year80fhigh school(tabt6$)« These percent* 
agee have climbed to 12 percent }n 1940. 23 percent in 
1950. 39 percent in 1 96a 58 percent Jn 1970 and 79 
percentin197a Betw6er)btacksandwtiites,th6Compietlon 
gaphasnarrowedovertheyear$(ngureS)* Intheupcoming 
decade^ thfsg^P should notshdr^kasrapidfyas in the past 
decade Separating blacks from Hispanics^ their respec- 
tive completion percentages were 75 percent and 58 
percent in 1977. For Hispanics^ males and females also 
difltered significantly: 62 percent ofthemt^lescomp)eted4 
ormoreyears of high school; onty55 percait of the females 
reached that level 

Another intenracfat comparison can be made for grade 
attainment inrelatfontoage(tab(e10). In1970,5percentof 
whites and 13 percent of blacky, aged 14 to 17, were 
enroiledtwoormoregrades below thetradltlonalgrade for 
tfieir age groups By t977* the white percentage had 
changed to3 percent* and the blacic percentage made a 
significant drop to 7 percent. There are no comparable 
1970 data for Hispanics, but in 1977 their comparable 
percentage was9 percent* 

As enrollment figures show Ihere has been an irr^ 
provement In the retention ratei Among people aged 1 4 
to 34 years in 1970i 17^ percent could be classiffed as 
dropouts. Just 7 years later* in 1 977, that percentage had 
drcpped to 1 3*6 percent . Most dramatically, the overall 
fit^refor blacks has dropped from 30X) percent in 1 970 to 
2a4 percent in 1977, 
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According to ihe Census Bureau 98,5 percent of 14- 
aruj 15^year-olds were enrolled inschool in October 1 977. 
with negligible differences among whites^ blacks and 



Between 1970and1977t blacks scored the 
most dramatic improvement in their dropout 
rate, which fell from 30*0 percent to 20M 
percent 



Hispanics (table 1 1), The number of dropouts (persons 
who are not enrolled in school aruJ are not high school 
graduates} firstbecomesigniflcantatagel6(table12)* For 
the 16- and 17-year-old% 8j6 percent teportedly dropped 
out The rate for females was 9^ percent slightly higher 
than theaapercentformaleaThedatashowthat blacks in 
this age group have a dropout rate of 7JS percent com- 
paredto8jSper€entforwhites. However. whenwelookat 
the next age grouA 18^ and 19-yeBr-olds. this pattern is 
reversed thewhiterateisi5^ percent aruj the black rate Is 
2t^ percent, indicating an accelerated dropout rate for 
blacks. 

Dropouts cite a number of reasons for leaving school 
(table 13). Among females aged 18 to21 in 1979. preg- 
nancy Is an importantreasoa especially for black females: 
40 percent of those who left school cite this as the main 
reasoa About one-lhirdof the HlspanicaruJ white females 
who drop out of school ci:e pregnancy or mamage as their 
reasoa Overone-quarterofmaiedropouts leave because 
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ihey simply do not l^ke school. Forty percent of Hispanic 
males drop out for economic reasons (home responsi- 
bilities, worK financial dillinulties}, ExputsioA, suspensioa 
fack of ability or poor grad^^s also are factors in dropping 
out of school 

One of the criticisms often leveled at the high school 
perhaps unfairly, is that the student is not provided with 
systematic feedback about his or her own interests and 



abilities, job-relaied values, )ob knowledge and generally 
usefut skills (figurt^ 6). In 1973-74, MAEP showed lhai 
within each racial groups oufofschool 17*yea^old5 pei^ 
formed far below students in these areas. On the other 
hand, a NAEP survey in 1 978 showed that blacks did not 
have the same degree of consumer skills as whites. Black 
1 7-yea^olds in schoolscored 1 2,9 percent belowaverage; 
while their white counterparts scored 23 percent above 



Table 9,» Level of school completed by persons age 25 and over and 25 to 29, 
by race: United States. 1910 to 1978 



R3C«.» age, 
and 
date 


Percent, by level of 
school completed 


Median 
^hoct 
years 
com- 
PTcted 


Race. age. 
and 
date 


Percent, by level of 
school completed 


Median 
school 
years 
com' 
pleted 


Lets than 
5 years ol 
element 
tarv school 


4 years 
of high 
element 
or rnore 


4 or 
more 

college 


Less than 
5 years of 
element 
tary school 


4 years 
ol high 
^hooi 
or more 


< or 
more 
years of 
college 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


Aft rscet: 




















25 and over: 










25 to 29, 










1910* 


23,8 


13.5 


2,7 


8,1 


1920' 


12,9 


22,0 


4,5 


8,5 


1920' 


2Z0 


16,4 


3,3 


8,2 


Apr J 1940 , , 


3,4 


41,2 


6,4 


10,7 


1930' 


17,5 


19,1 


3.9 


8,4 


Apr*! 1950 , , 


3,2 


55,2 


8,1 


12,2 


Apnl 1940 . . 


13,5 


24,1 


4,6 


8,6 


April 1960 . , 


2,2 


63,7 


11,8 


12,3 


April 1950 . . 


10,8 


33,4 


6,0 


9,3 


March 1970 , 


0,9 


77,8 


17,3 


12,6 


April 1960 , , 


8,3 


41,1 


7,7 


10,5 


March 1975 , 


'.0 


84,5 


22,9 


12,8 


riAaKh 1970 . 


5.3 


55,2 


11,0 


12,2 


March 1978 , 


0,b 


86,3 


24,5 


12,9 


March 1975 . 




62,6 




12,3 












March 1970 , 


3,6 


65.9 


15,7 


12,4 


8fxk and othet 




















races 










25 to 29" 




















April 1940 , , 


5,9 


37,8 


5,8 


10,4 


25 and over: 










Aprd 1950 , , 


4,6 


51,7 


7,7 


12,1 


April 1940 


41,8 


7,7 


1,3 


5,7 


APrd 1960 , , 


2.8 


60,7 


11,1 


12,3 


April 19S0 , , 


31,4 


13,4 


2,2 


6,9 


April 1970 , , 


t,1 


75,4 


16,4 


12,6 


Apnr 1960 , , 


23,5 


21.7 


3,5 


8,2 


March 1975 , 


1,0 


83 2 


22,0 


12 8 


March 1970 . 


14,7 


36,1 


6,1 


lai 


March 1978 , 


0,9 


85,3 


23,3 


12,9 


March 1975 , 


11,8 


46,4 


9,1 


11,4 












March 1978 , 


9,6 


50,6 


10,0 


12,0 
































25 to 29: 










25 and o^er; 










1920' 


44,6 


6,3 


1,2 


5,4 


AprrI 1940 , , 


ia9 


26,1 


4,9 


8,7 


April 1940 , , 


26,7 


12,1 


1,6 


7.1 


April 1950 - * 


8,7 


35,5 


6,4 


9,7 


April 1950 , , 


15.4 


23,4 


2,8 


8,7 


April 1960 ' ' 


6,7 


43,2 


8,1 


ia8 


Apr (11960 ^ , 


7,2 


38,6 


5,4 


10,8 


March 1970 . 


4,2 


57,4 


11,6 


1Z2 


March 1970 , 


2,2 


53,4 


10.0 


12*2 


March 1975 , 


3,3 


64,6 


14,5 


12,4 


March 1975 , 


0.7 


73,8 


15*2 


12,6 


March 1978 , 


2,8 


67.9 


16,4 


12,5 


March 1978 , 


1,3 


78.5 


15,3 


12.7 



'Estimates based on retrojeciiOn of 1940 census data on 
education by age. 

NOT6,-Prior to 1950, data exclude Alaska and Hawan, Data 
for 1975 and 1978 are for the nomnstitutiondl 
population. 



SOURCES. U.S. Oepartment of Commerce, Bureau of the 
Census, 1550 Censt/s Of Population, Vol. 1, Part VCuttem 
Pcpufarton Beportt Series P-20: Senes P'19* No 4; and 
i960 Censuf Monograph^ Bducaticn of the Ametican 
PopttfaltOft t»y John K, Folger and Charles B. Nam, 
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Figun S."Percent of persons 25 to 29 years oH completing 4 years of high school or more 
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Table lO^Persons 14 to 17 years old enrolled 2 or more V^sn below modal ^radeas a percentage of all 
l4-17-year-olds enrolled^byrace^reglon^andtypeolafea: 1970 to 1977 



Region and type of area 


1970 


1S?1 


1973 


Total 


White 


Black 


Total 


White 


Black 


Total 


White 


Black 


1 


£ 




4 


9 




7 
/ 


0 


q 

1 


in 






4.5 


12£ 


5^ 


4.3 


i2i) 


3j9 


3.1 


9.7 




A C 


J. 4 


11*/ 


A C 

4 J 






J.b 


> 7 






73 


6.4 


lA 7 
14*/ 


C 7 






Jl 7 
4./ 








4.7 


4.1 


9£ 


4JG 


4.1 


8j9 


3.7 


2JB 


11.4 


Metropolitan area 


4./ 


A 1 

4.1 


1^ 7 
1£*/ 


9 ft 


£.£ 








ft 




A R 


4,1 






0.4 


\ 1 


9 ft 




I 1 




3.5 


2£ 




3.1 


2.7 


e*7 


3.3 


26 


8j 






1 0 


Q 1 


4.9 


^ 7 
0./ 




^ 7 
0./ 




11 ^ 

11 *D 








\ 1 


A ft 
4.0 




1 1 




17 


1 1 




102 


8£ 


152 


SA 


7.4 


16.1 


5.7 


4^ 


10JG 




82 


6^ 


15£ 


SO 


6.1 


152 


%o 


3j9 


9.0 


Nonnietrop6li tan area 


122 


1U 


14£ 


10£ 


90 


MO 


65 


4.7 


125 


West 


^& 


l& 


2j9 


2j9 


2.7 


$5 


22 


2.1 


1JB 




12 


1.2 


12 


2.4 


22 


5.6 


15 


15 


IJB 




3^ 


32 


('} 


AO 


3.7 




A& 


4.4 









1975 




1977 




Total 


White 


Black 


Total 


White 


Black 


United Stiites 


4.1 


3.3 


9.1 


3J5 


2j9 


$& 




3.7 


2Ji 


8.3 


32 


2.6 


$0 




5.1 


42 


11.7 


4.1 


3.5 


8j9 


Northeast 


3.3 


2Ji 


6.7 


3.6 


32 


6.1 




3.1 


25 


6.3 


3£ 


3.1 


5^ 




AO 


3.7 


0) 


3.7 


3.6 






32 


2.6 


3& 


1j9 


1£ 


4.3 


UetropolitoR area 


3.4 


25 


9.4 


tj9 


1.4 


45 




2.7 


2& 


(') 


\& 




0) 


South 


$& 


55 


11.1 


55 


AO 


8.7 




62 


5.0 


102 


SO 


4jJ 


8.3 




70 


6.1 


12.3 


62 


5.3 


92 


West 


2.1 


1.6 


3.1 


2.3 


2.1 


25 




1.7 


12 


32 


20 


2.0 


20 




3.1 


2& 


<:) 


ZO 


25 


('} 



^Sase less lhan S0.OOD. 



SOURCE. U^. Deparmient of HeaUh* Education* and V/eJfare, National Ceniet ioi Education SlatiCltcs The CQndtt/Qn of£(fuc^- 
Tion Report, 1979 ^ifion. 
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Table ll.-Pirotnt of tht poputation 3 to 34y«ars old •nrotledin >c}iool/ 
bf rm, s«x, «id ao«; UnitttI Stittt, Octobar 1977 



S«x «nd«gt 


Alt 
nctf 


White 


Black 




Sax and aae 


All 
nces 


White 


8lKk 


S^anJsh 


1 


3 




4 


5 


1 


3 


3 


4 


5 



BOTH SEXES 
Total, 3 to 34 V«m 



52^ 51^ 



San^evaart < < 
7 to 9 v^rs - ' ^ 
10 to t3 y*ars . 
14 and iSyaars 
16«rbd 17ya«rf 
IB and 19 y«»s 
20and 21 yaan 
22 to 24 ^wt . 
2Sto29vavs . 
30to34vMrs . 



32.0 
9&B 
99L5 
99L4 

da9 
4B.2 
31.8 
1B.5 

las 

6.9 



31.1 

sae 

99.5 
99.4 

da.5 

88.5 
45.5 
31.8 
18.3 

las 

8.6 



S7.7 

35l2 
96.5 
993 
99L0 
9a8 
9a8 
4B3 
29.$ 
15.2 
1U 
9.0 



&0J 

19^ 
93.7 
99L0 
993 
97.6 
83.6 
40J5 
23.1 
10J 
9.3 
8.0 



14 and 15 yetre 
16 and 17 ^ftrnti 
IB and 19 v«>^ 
20 and 2l vaars 
22to24va*rs - 
25to29v»rs . 
30to34ve«rs - 



98.7 98.7 

9a0 89.5 

4a4 47.7 

34^ 34.7 



19.7 
12.8 
7.1 



19.4 
1Z8 
8.8 



99j0 99.1 

925 89.4 

50.5 43.1 

31.0 22.8 
18.5 18.0 

12.1 13.1 
9.2 M 



MALE 
Toit«f,3to34ya>rt 
3«nd 4 yttre 



543 


63.3 


60^ 


54.7 


31.1 


31.7 


32.4 


23.2 


94.7 


94.3 


96.0 


9M 


99.5 


99.8 


99L1 


loao 


99.2 


99i3 


9a8 


98.7 



FEMALE 

TotaL 3 to 34 VMfs 60.7 49.9 mA 47.6 

3and4v««rt 32.0 

5 and 8 vain 96.9 

7 to 9 v^rs 99.5 

10 to 13 years 99.8 

14 and ^5yaarf 98.3 

16and 17 yttf» 87.7 

IB and 19yaers 44.0 

20 and 21 yean 29.1 

22 to 24 years 13.8 

25to29yeers 9.1 

30 to34yeers 8.7 

sud^ as trade schools or business colleges, are not included. 
^Pariom of Spanish origin may be of any race. 

NOTE.— Oata are based upon a samipte survey of the ctvilian 

nonlnttttutional poputation. 
SOURCE: Departmem of Commerce. Bureau of tha 
Census, Ctz/wnT P^tit»tior\ 8epottr* Series P.20. No. 278. 



30.5 
96.9 
99.5 
99^ 
99^ 
87^ 
43^ 
29j0 
13^ 
8.B 
8.3 



38.1 
97 jO 
99^4 
99^ 
9a5 
89.1 
48.3 
28.2 
12.8 
10.7 
8.9 



15J 
963 
97*9 
99J9 
96^ 
77.4 
38.5 
23.4 
8.2 
5.9 
BJ5 



Mndudat enrollment in any type of praded public parochial or 
other private scho^jl in the re9ular tohool system. Includes 
nur»ry tchoofs, kindergartepi, elennentsry schools, h^h 
schools, cotlagas, univarsitiet, and profaitional schools. At^ 
tandinca may on afthar a fulKime or parttime basis end 
during the day or night. Enrollmants in "ipeciar schools. 
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T«bf« 12.-Par«nt of hfg^ school dfoputs «fnQng ptnons 14 to34 ytars otd, 
by agt, ract, and Umt«il SttXwt, Octobtr 1970 and October 1977 





Tot* If 


14 


16 


18 


20 


22 


25 


30 




14 10 


md 




ftnd 


And 


to 


to 


to 


34 


15 


17 


10 


21 


24 


29 


34 




V«art 


yuun 






yurt 


yurt 




VMft 




2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


Q 


9 




















All T9C%t: 






















1.8 


8j0 


16l2 




1 V* f 


«4C*9 






1 A 9 


1 mf 


f . 1 


1 A n 


1 A i 

1 W.I 


17 0 

1 f.v 




<o*< 






1 Q 

1.9 


0.9 




10.9 


1Q A 






Whita: 


















Totil 


15.2 


1.7 


7.3 


14.1 


14.6 


16.3 


19.9 


243 


Mit« 


14.4 


1.7 


6*3 


13.3 


14.1 


1S.3 


193 


24.2 




16.0 


1.8 


8.4 


143 


15.1 


17.2 


20.7 


24.9 


8lftck: 












* 








30.0 


Z4 


123 


31.2 


293 


373 


44.4 


43.5 


Mara 


30.4 


2.0 


13.3 


36.4 


293 


39.5 


43.1 


45.9 




29.5 


2.8 


12.4 


26l6 


29l6 


36.4 


i53 


41 .5 


OctblMr 1ft77 


















All r«C«s: 


















TottI 


13*6 


1 ^ 


OA 


16j6 


1R 7 


lit 0 


14 J 


18*2 


Mill . . . 


13.2 


1^ 




17.7 


IB 0 


1<! 1 


1^ ^ 


1? 4 




14.0 


1.5 




15j6 


14.5 




1R fl 


19.0 




















TottI 


12.7 


1.4 


83 


15.9 


14.5 


14.0 


13.0 


16.7 


Mitt 


12.4 


1^ 


8.6 


17.0 


153 


14.5 


11.2 


16.2 




13X) 


1.4 


9.1 


143 


13.5 


13.5 


143 


17.1 


6l»ck: 


















Total 


20^ 


1,2 


7j6 


21.9 


24.5 


^0 


24.2 


32.1 


Mile 


20.0 


1.0 


6.9 


233, 


27.5 


2K6 


253 


30.6 


PemaTe 




1.5 


%4 


20.3 


22.0 


27.5 


229 


313 



N0T£.- Dropouts urt P«rtons who urt not enroried (n Khod and who w not high tchoof 
grtduatct. 0«t« ar« bMd upon t«mpl« su(V«vi of Iht cEvtKan nonlnMltutionil 
population. 



sOURCiS: D«partifi«n1 of Commerce*, 6ur«au of th« C«mus, CUmat PaPt/tst/oa 

fttpofts, Svriei No. 222 and No. 32t. 
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Tabit 13.*-Stlf-rtport«imJHOT rtasons for dropping out of high school, by 1S-21-yetr*-olds not enrolled in school 
who had compttttd less than 1 2 yeirt of school, by sex and race/ethnicity : 1 978 

(Percent dirtributions) 



Mdin rf^son for ledviftQ school 


All 
persons 


Female 


Male 


Black 


Hispanic 


White 


Slack 


Hispanic 


White 




2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Received degree, completed 
















coursework 




2J8 


1.4 


55 


3^ 


6.6 


2.3 


Getting married 


8 2 


A2 


16.1 


17.1 


1.0 


2.0 


2.3 


Pregnancy 


97 


40.4 


16B 


14.5 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Other reasons, didn't like 
















school 




14.7 


13^ 


23.3 


285 


24.2 


37.4 


Lack of ability, poor grades 


6^ 


4.6 


1.4 


5.5 


8.1 


2.6 


8.5 


Home responsibilities 


5.4 


9.7 


5.6 


5.9 


4.2 


11.3 


3.2 


Offered good work, chose 
















to work 


10B 


35 


7.4 


6.3 


13.5 


18.9 


14.9 


Financial difficulties, couldn't 
















afford to attend 


AB 


2.3 


9.8 


3.2 


7.5 


10.7 


4.4 


Entered militafy 


OS 


0.0 


0.0 


0.1 


1.5 


2.5 


1.6 


Ex pelf ed or suspended 


6.2 


4.8 


05 


1.1 


13.5 


6.0 


10.4 


School too dangerous 


OB 


05 


0.5 


1.5 


0.4 


OX) 


0.5 


Moved away from school 


2B 


0.0 


6.2 


3£ 


2.1 


3X) 


2.2 


Other 


12^ 


11.7 


20.3 


11B 


15.4 


12.2 


12.1 



SOURCE. PfcNminafV data from the OeP^rtmcni of Labor f Nat K)n3i L on giiudinat Survey of Labor Force 8ehavi0r. Youth Survey « 
1979. 
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Ftgurt 6."Carttr knowftdgt, valutt, ifid sKilli of 1 7^Mr*o1fti 






"r 

20 



T" 
40 



50 



"T" 

GO 



"T" 
70 



"T" 
90 



"1 

100 



10 



30 



White Students 
White dropouts 



Mean perttnt ootrtd 

Black students 
Btad dropouts 



Source: Deparment of Health, Education and Welfare* National Center for 
Education Statistics, Hie Condtthn of Bdticathn, 1979 Bdhhn. 
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Teaelters 



The declining birth rates^ and the consequent drop in 
enroilments— l^asaireadybeennoted For the first time in 
ctecades^ education isreferred to as adeclining enterprise. 
The secondary schools have been fp, this mode tor the last 
3 y»afs. Sbnce education Is %'tat>o^intonslve industry, tt is 
Importanttoobse^ve how this decline fsaffectingteacher^ 
theft numbers and their employment prospects. 

The impact of declining enroltnients is greater at the 
secondarylsvel than attheelernentarylevel because of the 
traditionat neighborhood character of the elementary 
school Since no neighborhood wants its schools closed, 
the closfr^gs and consolidations hava proven to be a slow 
process. A$a result erementaryteachers havaoften taught 
classes that were smaller than would otherwise be desir- 
able Secondary 3choots, on the other hand, have tended 
to have relativaly large enrollments whfch could be con- 
solidated by merging classes without dosing schools. 
Therefore^ enrollment decreases In secondary schools are 
mopslfkelyto be accompanied bycorresponding decreases 
in the number of teachers employed in these schools. 

The number of public secondary teachers peaked at 
t,024,000 In t977, 2 years after the peak in public 
secondary enroljment {table 14). From 1 968 to 1977, the 
numberofteachersincreasedbyl9perQenL Thedeclines 
since tS77havebeenminor. However.aslgnificanttftopis 
anticipated starting in 1980, when the total number of 
secondary teachers in public schools Is expected to be 
less than a million for the first time since t974. In the 
nonpublic sector, the relationship between enrollments 
and teachers is expected to remain stable 

liking at the puplhteacher ratio In the public sector, 
we find a pattem of constant decline which is expected to 
continue (table tS). In t977, the puplMeacher ratio was 



18^. In t968^ theratio was12 percenthigherat20.4. in 
t978, the ratio declined 6 percent in or^e year to a level of 
t7<2. Similar dramatic declines In this ratio are not antici- 
pated; however, convergence to the cunent nonpublic 
school ratio of t6.5 might be expected around the mkl- 
td80's. 

The demand for teachers, except in highly specialized 
areas; has been ctecllning and is projected to continue so 
through the early t980's. In the early t970's* when the 
ctemand for additional teachers was ctecrsasinob the supply 



The demand for teacher^ except In highly 
specialized area^ has been declining and Is 
projected to continue so through the early 



of new teachers boomed from 233,000 In 1 968 to 31 7,000 
in t972. This resultedin a largo surplusof teachers. In the 
mld-l970'$. as the surplus of teachers Q^ew, the job market 
forcollegegrachjatesin general tightened. Alsointhemfd- 
t970'$. budgetary constraints began to be Imposed more 
severslyonschootsystems. One rsactlontothesebudgef 
ary constraints was to hire beginning teachers or teachers 
with few years ofexperience; since years of teaching expert 
lence fs often a key element in determining teacher's 
salaries. A tight job market limited opportunities in other 
fields. Theinteractlon of these factors resulted inareduced 
turnover rate for experienced teachers. This envelopment 
reduced even further the job prospects of recent graduates 
** not to mentton experienced teachers who had left the 
profession but wished to retura Jk 



At first glance; with fewer teachers leaving the proles- 
sfon. one would expect the average age of the teaching 
force to Increase, However, the table befow based on 
unpublished sample data from the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics, indicates that lust the opposite has occurred. 



Percent of teachers, by age 



Year 


24 
and 
under 


25- 
34 


3o- 
44 


45- 
54 


55 
and 
over 


1968 




262 


22,4 


17,1 


18.0 


1969 


M5 


26.6 


22B 


17B 


162 


1970 


U3 


27.3 


22,9 


27B 


155 


1971 


16.9 


30.9 


222 


16,1 


14.1 


1972 


16>4 


345 


2M 


15,1 


12.7 


1973 


172 


35.6 


19^ 


16,1 


112 


1974 


147 


38/t 


20S 


17,1 


8.9 


1975 


13X) 


3S.7 


22,1 


15,9 


10.1 


1976 


11B 


384 


23,0 


16>l 


10.3 


1977 


11B 


36.S 


232 


17,9 


10.3 


1978 


9B 


40.9 


22^ 


16.9 


102 



This tabfeshowsthatihe proportion ol teachers55 years 
old and over has decreased about 8 percent from 1 968 to 
1978. while Ihe proportion of teachers 34 years old and 
under has jncreased8 percent. If 55 is taken as a mini- 
mum retirementag^ then 73 percent ofthe teaching force 



in 1978 were more than 10 years awayfrom the minimum 
retirement age. compared to only65 percent in 1 968. 

These figures are significant in that, without careful 
planningi the Nation could experience a "boom-bust" 
cycle intraining of teacher personnel similar to that recently 
fell by the aerospace industry. As the demand In the near 
future continues to decline^ not only may the younger 
teachers currently in the system be forced out, but fewer 
college students wilt aspire to teaching careers. This 
situation htghlightstheneedforcarefulplanning, as well as 
full utilization of the current reserve pool ol teachers. 

Recent NOES surveys indicate that, while there are no 
overall teacher shortages, there are t>oth subject matter 
and geographic maldistributions. Shortages have been 
identified in special educatioa bilingual education and 
mathematica These shortages aredisproportionately high 
in the Southeast and relatively low in the North Atlantic 
Region, 

The average annual salaries of classroom teachers 
haveriseneachyear(table16),butin constant dollar terms 
they actually declined in 1973. andagain in1974^andare 
now barely back to the 1 972 high. In terms of constant 
dollars, the 1977*78 mean salaries of instructbnal staff 
were5,6 percent above the salary levels of lOyears before. 
Teachers working fulMime in Februaryl978 whoeameda 
bacheloi's degree the prior year received an average 
annual salary ol $9*200 from fulHime teaching jobs, 79 
percent of the average annual starting salary of their 
nonteaching contemporaries wdh bacheloi's degrees 
(figure 7), The beginning salaries of teachers were lower 
than beginning salaries for any other college graduates of 
that year, except for sociat workersi 
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Tdbl€ 14,— Number of classroom t«ach«rs in regular elementary and secondary day schools, with alternative 
projections^ by control and level of institutions: United States, fall 1968-88 

(In thousands) 





Public and nonpublic 




fublic 






Nonpublic 






















Year 




















(fail) 


K-12 






K-12 


Elemen- 


Second- 


K-12 








t^ry 




tary 


ary 




t^ry 


arv 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


1968 


2,161 


1^23 




1,936 


1,076 


860 


225 


147 


78 


1969 


2^45 


1^60 


985 


2,014 


1,108 


906 


231 ' 


152 


79 


1970 


2^88 


U81 


1,007 


2,0SS 


1,128 


927 


233 


153 


80 


1971 


2^93 


U62 


1^31 


2,063 


1,111' 


952 


230^ 


151 


79 


1972 


2;332 


1^91 


1,041 


2,103 


1,140' 


963 


229' 


151 


78 


1973 


2^71 


U05 


1^66 


2,138 


1,152' 


986' 


233' 


153 


80 


1974 


2,404 


1^24 


1,080 


2,165 


1,167' 


998' 


238' 


157 


82 


1975 


2,444 


1^44 


1,100 


2,196 


1,180' 


1,016 


248 


164 


84 


1976 


2,449 


1^41 


1,108 


2,186 


1,166 


1,020 


263 


175 


88 


1977 


2,470 


1^59 


1,111 


2^09 


1,185 


1,024' 


261 


174 


87 


1978 


2,460 


1,352 


1,108 


2,199 


1,178 


1,021 


261 


174 


87 








Intermediate alternative projection 








1979 






1,112 


2,169 


1,147 


1,022 


268 


17ft 




1980 


2,413 


1,324 


1,089 


2,141 


1,144 


998 


271 


180 


91 


1981 


2;386 


U21 


1,065 


2,114 


1,139 


975 


272 


182 


90 


1982 


2;357 


U11 


1,046 


2,091 


1,135 


955 


266 


175 


91 


1983 


2;360 


i;327 


1,033 


2j084 


1,137 


946 


277 


190 


87 


1984 






1,023 


2,090 


1,150 


940 


280 




83 


1985 






1,018 


2,108 


1,175 


933 


285 


200 


85 


1986 


9 d9fi 




1,009 


2,135 


1,216 


919 


292 


202 


90 


1987 






994 


2,164 


1,264 


901 


298 


205 


93 


1988 






971 


2,194 


U18 


876 


306 


211 


95 










Low alternative projection 








1979 


2 413 


1 J01 


1,112 


2,148 


1,126 


1,022 


266 


176 


90 


1980 


2;368 


U86 


1,082 


2,101 


1,110 


991 


267 


176 


91 


1981 




1,269 


1,053 


2,057 


1,094 


963 


265 


175 


90 


1982 




U46 


1,030 


2,017 


1,078 


939 


259 


168 


91 


1983 


2^60 


U48 


1,012 


1,993 


1,068 


925 


267 


180 


87 


1984 




1^53 


998 


1,983 


1,066 


915 


268 


185 


83 


198S 


2^56 


U66 


989 


1^84 


1,080 


904 


272 


187 


85 


1986 


2^69 


U92 


977 


1^91 


1,104 


887 


277 


187 


90 


1987 


2^84 


U24 


960 


2,001 


1,134 


867 


283 


190 


93 


1988 


2,300 


i;363 


936 


2,011 


1,169 


841 


289 


194 


95 



SOURCES: UJS. Oepartmem of Heatth, Education, and Welfare, Nattonal Center for Education Statistics PuNi<»t^^^ (a) 
Statistics pf Pobfh EMmentary artd Secondary Osy Schcok, ib) Bu/fatif): Se/ect&d Fub/ic and Private Efamentary and 
Sacandary Education Statistics, Oaob^f 2Z,^979,{c} Statistics of /^onfyob/ic Elaman%ary and Secondary Sehoots, 
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Tabia 15.*'~PupiMeacher ratios in regular^lementary and secondary day schools* with alternative pro;ectton£, 
by control and leyel of institution! United States* fall 1968^88 



Year 
(fall) 


Public 


Nonpublic 


Elementafy 


Secondary 


Elementary 


Secondary 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


1968 


25.4 


20.4 


29.8 


17.3 


1969 


24.8 


20.0 


27.8' 


16.9' 


1970 


24 A 


19.8 


263, 


16.4 


1971 


24.9 


19.3 


25.5' 


16.4' 


1972 


24.0 


19.1 


24.6' 


16.4 


1973 


22.9 


19.3 


23.6' 


16^' 


1974 


22.6 


18.7 


22.7' 


16.4' 


1975 


21.7 


18.8 


21 j' 


16.4' 


1976 


21.8 


18.5 


20.8 


16.4 


1977 


21.1 


18.2 


20.5 


16.4 


1978 


21.3 


17.2 


20.4 


16.5 




InKfmediate alternative projection 




1979 


20.9 


17.2 


20.1 


16.4 


1980 


20.7 


17.1 


19.9 


lO,4 


1981 


20.5 


17.0 


19.7 


16.4 


1982 


20.2 


16.9 


19.5 




1983 


20.0 


16.8 


19.4 


16.4 


1964 


19.8 


16.7 


19.2 


16.4 


1985 


19.6 


16.7 


19.1 


16.4 


1966 


19.3 


16.6 


19.0 


16.4 


1987 


19.1 


16.6 


18.9 


16.4 


1988 


Ifi 0 


16.5 


18.8 


16.4 






Low alternative prolection 




1979 


20.5 


17.2 


19.8 


16.4 


1980 


20.0 


17.0 


19.4 


10w4 


1981 


19.6 


16.8 


19.0 


16>4 


1982 


19.2 


16.6 


18.6 


16>4 


1963 


18.7 


16.4 


18.3 




1984 


18.3 


16.3 


18.0 


16.4 


1985 


17.8 


16.1 


17.8 


16>4 


1986 


17.4 


16.0 


17.5 


16>4 


1987 


16.9 


15.9 


17.3 


16>4 


1988 


16.5 


15B 


17.1 








High alternative projection 




1979 


21.3 


17.2 


20.4 


16.4 


1980 


21.3 


17.2 


20.4 


1 A / 

1 O.H 


1981 


21.3 


17.2 


20.4 


16.4 


1982 


21.3 


17.2 


20.4 


16.4 


1983 


21.3 


17.2 


20.4 


16.4 


1984 


21.3 


17.2 


20.4 


16.4 


1985 


21 J 


17.2 


20^ 


16.4 


1986 


21.3 


17.2 


20^ 


16.4 


1967 


21.3 


17.2 


20.4 


16.4 


1988 


21.3 


17.2 


20.4 


16.4 



SOURCES. UjS. Department of Health* Education and Welfare, NeUonat Center for Education Statistics Publications, (a) 5f^sf/cs 
ofPvbttceh/TtentafysndSecomta^ O^y SchooUAb) Buttet/n* Seiected Pubhc an<S Prtvm ^i^ftientanr and Secondary Bducatton 
$t&tUtiCtf October 23» 1979tfc) Statkttc^ of NonPubth Btementafy and Secondary Schooh. 
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Table 16.**E>tlfntted >w*9* innuil tiUry of dtstroom ttaehm In public efomfintarv 
ind stcondary fchoolt: United St«t«$. 19&5*S6 to 1977-78 



School v*ir 


Av«r*9e siltry (in dollirsl 


Average $«1irY Inctex (1956-56 * 100.0) 


Afl teacheii 


civiTivmBry 


Hachers 


Afl teicheii 


teachers 


teachers 


t 




J 


** 


i; 


Q 


f 


1dS5-56 




$4,055 


$3,852 


$4,409 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


1956^7 




4,239 


4.044 


43S1 


104.5 


106.0 


103.9 


1957-58 




4,571 


4,373 


4,894 


112.7 


113.5 


111.0 


1958^59 




4,797 


4.607 


5,113 


118.3 


119^ 


116.0 


' ^ if ^pW 




4,99s 


4^15 


5,276 


123.2 


125.0 


119.7 


19G041 




5,275 


5,075 


5,543 


130.1 


131.7 


125.7 


1961-62 




5,515 


5,340 


5^775 


136,0 


138.6 


131,0 


1962-63 




5^732 


5,560 


5,980 


141.4 


144.3 


135*6 


1963-64 




5^995 


5,805 


6,266 


147.8 


160.7 


142,1 


1964-65 




6,t95 


5^85 


6451 


152.8 


155.4 


145.3 


196»6 




6,485 


6,279 


6,761 


159S 


163.0 


153.3 


1966-67 




6,830 


6,622 


7,109 


168.4 


171.9 


161.2 


1967-68 










10 J.I 


lAT 1 
lOr. 1 


1 r4.3 


196a69 




7^52 


7,718 


8,210 


196.1 


200.4 


186.2 


1969^70 




8,635 


8412 


8.891 


212.9 


218.4 


201.7 


1970*71 














Oil n 


t971-72 




9,705 


9,424 


10,031 


239.3 


244.7 


227.5 


1972-73 




iai76 


9,893 


ia507 


250.9 


256.8 


238.3 


1973*74 




ia778 


10,507 


11,077 


265^ 


272.8 


251.2 


1974-75 




1 1,650 


11,297 


11,956 


287.3 


293.3 


271.2 


1975*76 




12.600 


12.301 


12.950 


310.7 


319.3 


293.7 


1976-77 




13,357 


13,025 


13,775 


329.4 


338. 1 


3114 


1977-78 




14.244 


13.902 


14,580 


351.3 


350S 


333.0 



SOURCE: National Education Association, annual £sti/n*tes of School St^tistkn. (Latest edition copyright O 1978 by the Nationaf 
Education Aiiociation. All rights raterved.) 



Figure 7.*^lafy comparisons of tAachars and ottitr workers 



SOCIAL ANO RECREATIONAL WORKERS 



ELEMENTARY ANO SECONOARY SCHOOL TEACHERS 



CLERICAL WORKERS ANO KINOREO 



ENGINEERING ANO SCIENCE TECHNICIANS 



HEALTH TECHNICIANS 



UBORERS ANO FARM WORKERS 



OTHER PROFESSIONALS 



SERVICE WORKERS 



AVERAGE FOR ALL OCCUPATIONS 



CRARSPERSONS ANO KINOREO 
MANAGERS ANO AOMtNlSTRATORS 
REGISTEREO NURSES 



c 



-I; 



OPERATIVES 
SALES WORKERS 
ACCOUNTANTS 
COMPUTER SPECIAUSTS 
ENGINEERS 



c 



1 



i — I 1 — I — I — I — I 1 — I 1 

Q 42 M *6 48 tlQ 412 414 416 418 
AVERAGE ANNUAL SAURY. IN THOUSANOS 



Source: U.$. Department of Hejfth« Education and Welfare, National Center for 
education Statistics, The Condition of Bdumim, 1979£dHfon. 



ERLC 



2S 



Oo 



6 

Fiuauee 



School finance atUieelementar^/secondary level ts no 
fonger ihe province of a smaU number of State and local 
officials; it fncreasinfily involves a wide range of complex 
issues attracting greater participation arvd interest of other 



'inducMt A relAtivcry simll amount from nongovernmental 
toiirces f^rt$ and tuition and transpoftatfon fe«s from 
piatronsK Th««t sources accounted for 0^ percent of total 
r«venue receipts in i9$7S^ 

NOTE.-- Beginning }n 1959^0, includes Alaska and Hawaii. 
&ecau«e of rourtding. datsils may not add to totals. 



professionals, the Federal Qovemmen^ and the general 
publia 

Historically, the major source of financiai support lot 
education in this country has been the local govemment 



Local 
(including 

inter- 
mediate)* 



5 



63.2 
827 
6B.0 
67.1 
65.6 

63.9 
58.3 
57.3 
57.8 
58.1 

55.9 
56.6 
56.5 
56.9 
56.3 

53.0 
52,7 
52.1 
52.8 
50.1 

47.4 
47.8 



SOURCES: U.S. Department of Health. Education, and Wei* 
fare, National Center for Education Statistics, Statitttcs of 
State ScftQof Systems,- and fitvenws and BjtpenditOresJor 



Table 17.^Rmniie receipts of public elomentary and lecorKliry sdioolsfrom Federal, State, 
and local purees: Unfted States, 1919-20 to 1976*77 



Sthoo) vMc 



Total 



Federal 



State 



Local 
(ir>c1uding 

in car- 
mediate)* 



School y^^T 



Total 



Federal 


State 


3 


4 



1919-20 
1929*30 
193940 
194142 
194344 

194S46 
194748 
1949-50 
1951-52 
1963-54 

1955-G6 
1957^ 
195960 
196H2 
1963^ 

1965-66 
1967-68 
196970 
1971-72 
1973-74 

1975- 76 

1976- 77 



AMOUNT IN THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS 
S 97ai20 S Z475 $ 160,085 S 607,561 
7^ 



PERCENTAGE DISTRf 



^088,557 
^260,527 
2416,580 
2604;)22 

3^^5 
4^11,634 
5;437.044 
8/423^16 
7^,852 

9^^77 
12,161,613 
14«74a8l6 
17,527,707 
20,644,182 

25^56^56 
31^,064 
4a266^23 
60,003,645 
58,230,892 

70,802,804 
75^22,532 



3a6l0 
34^05 
35,686 

4f,378 
I2a270 
155l846 
227,711 
355,237 

441M2 
486^84 

651,639 
76a976 
896,956 

1,996,994 
23064G9 
3,219,557 
4/487,969 
4,930;) 51 

6,210;)43 
6i,629;498 



353,670 
684.354 
759,993 
659,183 

1,062,057 
1^6^62 
2J6&889 
2^78,596 
2,944,103 

3,828,886 
4,800,366 
5,768,047 
6,789,190 
8,076,014 

9,920,219 
12,275,536 
16,062.776 
19J33,:^ 
24 J 13,409 

3U06S,354 
32,668,903 



1,727,553 
1,636,363 
1,622,281 
1,709,253 

1,956,409 
2,514,902 
3,115,507 
3,717,507 
4,567,512 

5;416^50 
6,894,661 
6^26,932 
9,977,542 
11,569,213 

13;439,686 
16^21,063 
20,964,569 
26/402/420 
29,187,132 

33,527,107 
36,004,134 



1919^20 f00.0 03 16.5 

1929-30 100.0 .4 16.9 

193940 lOaO f.6 30^ 

194142 lOaO 1.4 31.4 

194344 100.0 1.4 33j0 

194546 IOOjO 1.4 34.7 

194748 IOOjO 2.6 36.9 

191d-50 IOOjO 2.9 ^ 39.8 

1951-52 IOOjO 3.5 36j5 

1953-54 IOOjO 4.5 37.4 

1955-58 IOOjO 4.6 39.6 

1957-53 lOaO 4.0 39.4 

195960 lOaO 4./} 39.1 

1961^2 : . lOaO 4.;i 36.7 

1963-64 IOOjO AA 393 

196966 lOaO 7.9 39.1 

1967-68 100.0 8.8 36.5 

1969^70 IOOjO 8.0 39.9 

1971-72 100.0 8.9 36^ 

1973*74 100.0 8.5 4M 

1975- 76 IOOjO 8.8 43.9 

1976- 77 100.0 8.6 43.4 
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Table 18^Totel «ik) current expenditure per puPil 
in average dally attendanoe in public elementary 
end secondary sdioolc United States, 
1929^ to 1977 78 



School 




Adjumd doll art 
1977*78 


Toul* 


Current* 


ToUl* 


Currint* 


1 


2 


3 


4 


*^ 


ie29<30 .... 


$ioe 


187 


$396 


$318 


1931^2 t * * . 


97 


81 


421 


361 


ie33'34 . . * * 


7e 


87 


3S9 


317 


1931^0 . . * * 


se 


74 


401 


337 


1937*30 * * . * 


■ w 


ftA 


437 




1939-40 .... 


106 


38 


476 


394 


l94l^2 


110 


9e 


442 


394 


l943*44 


126 


117 


67 S 


638 




146 


136 


498 


467 




203 


179 


54S 


481 


1949-eO 


269 


209 


686 


653 


l9ei*e2 m * * m 


313 


244 


746 


681 


1953*S4 . . « . 


361 


266 


817 


617 


t9ee'56 .... 


388 


294 


904 


686 


t9eT-58 . . . « 


449 


341 


984 


747 


1969*60 4.44 


472 


37S 


1.006 


799 


I96t42 .44. 


530 


419 


1.104 


873 


1963^ .... 


659 


460 


I4I3S 


934 


t96&6e . . 4 . 


654 


637 


1,283 


1.053 


iseT-ee . . 4 . 


786 


658 


1,447 


1,211 


1969*70 4 . . 4 


956 


8 6 


1,584 


1,353 


1971-72 4 . 4 . 


I4I28 


990 


1,717 


1,607 


1973^74 ... 4 


t4364 


1.207 


2,076 


1.837 


1976*76 4 , 4 . 


t.699 


1,609 


1,918 


1,704 


1976*77 4 . 4 4 


I48IS 


1.638 


1,936 


1,748 


1977*78 








1977*78* ..4 


14963 


1,739 


1,963 


1,739 



^8M#d on thi Consumir Prico Indix. Prepared by tho eureau 
of L*bor 8t«fUst]c»4 U,8. Oapirtniant of Labor4 

* IncludM currim ixPiodJuirM for d*y tchoou, capital outlay, 
ind int«r*«t on school dibt. 

* IncludM day school axPinditur** only; axcludes currant 
• KPindituf** for other program). 

* E>tTmat*d4 

80UftCE: U^4 Oepartinant of Ha*lth4 Education, and Welfare, 
NetiontI Cenur for Educ«tio/t 8tat]>ttct. Stattuici ol State 
School Sytfemt; Revetmet and Expendifaret for Pabfic 
Elementary *nd Secondary Education, 19?$^??; an^j 5»- 
tUXlc^ of Piibfie Efamanfary and Secondary Day Schooft^ 

Ml mh 



(table l7). In ih8 1920's, nnore lhan 80 percent ol ihe 
revenue wa6^n6ratedal1helocal level, sieadlly declining 
tobetowSO percenlforihe first time In 1975. During thl8 
period, 1h8 infu6lon of fund6 Irom the Stal8 level grew 
dramatically : from 16 percent In 1920 to a high of 44 
percent In 1976. Federal contributions during the same 
period rose from 03 percent In 1 920 10 between 8 and 9 
percent 8lnC6 the mld*i960'a The Federal contribution 
more than doubled between 1964 and 1966* reflectihothe 
passage of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act. 
Title I. 

In constant dollars;, the average total per^puplt expendi- 
ture in the United States has gone from $395 In 1929^0 10 
$l,$53 Inl977-78(table18). Over appfoximately the same 
periodl the total expenditures forpubllc schoofs havegone 
fronn$2 billion to$75bil]iort. ln197&77,thaaveragetotal 
expenditure pe^pupil In the United State$was$131 6. But 
this overall average masksa wide range among the States^ 
from the high of $3,890 In Alaska to $1 ^1 6 In Aricansas 
(table 19). If we consider the Alaska expenditure extra- 
ordinary, the high among the the contfguous48 states was 
$2^45 in NewYoric 

With regard to per-pupil expenditures, the data indicate 
that there are smalter differences between States than 
between districts within Slates (figure 8}. The differences 
between Slates are reduced somewhat when adiusled for 
differences in cost of Hvjng for the various States — but 
State differences do remain (flgure9 and tabfe20). 



:RIC 
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Tabit 19.-£xptfiditurt per pupil in mnut daily itttndanc* in public 
•Itrnftntiry and sacondtry day ichoott^ by $ttt«: 1976-77 



St#i# or oth#r %t^% 




Exp«ndttur« p«r pupil 




Tot*l' 


Curr«nt^ 


outlay' 


IntVfMt 
on School 
d«bt 


■% 


2 


3 


4 










t131 


ft4B 






1,230 


87 


10 


AliikA 


3.M0 


3«389 


347 


t84 






1,672 


311 


61 






1,080 


97 


31 






1.88S 


108 


26 




1,960 


1,663 


232 


84 


Ccnntctlcut 




1,739 


68 


44 






1,924 


94 


90 


DIttrict of ColumbI* 


2M7 


2>87 














34 


G«Qrfl^« 




1.299 


148 


20 




2.079 


1,836 


240 


4 






1,180 


137 


31 






1,769 


267 


60 






1,353 


t44 


66 






1,677 


lit 


32 






1,641 


186 


36 




1,233 


1,130 


69 


44 




1^ 


1,286 


1t3 


36 


M«lf>t 


1,4CT 


1,306 


116 


46 


M«ry|«nd 


2,101 


1,900 


237 


46 


M«V«GhUMtt* 


2,230 


2.«71 


86 


72 


Mkhlpin 


2,oas 


1^14 


137 


84 






1.806 


149 


69 


MliitMlppI 


1,226 


1,128 


86 


12 


MfmvrJ 


1,484 


1,376 


77 


2^ 


Monun# 


1,960 


1,784 


143 


23 






1,614 


31 


39 






1,449 


160 


99 


N«w HsntPthlr* 


1,662 


• ,# • D 




44 


N«w J«r««y 


2,266 


2,163 


66 


66 


N«wM«xfco 


1,634 


1,418 


196 


23 


NvwYcrk 


2.646 


2.<i96 


69 


4?S 


Nofth C«rotln« 


1,389 


1,246 


130 


*12 


North D«kou 


1,832 


1#*Oi* 




21 


Ohio 


1.664- 


1,436 


86 


34 




1,463 


1,321 


130 


16 


Or*gon . , 


2,196 


1,820 


236 


40 


P«nniylu«nl« 


2,074 


1,862 


127 


96 






1,796 


12 


62 




. . . t^76 


1,212 


134 


29 




1^499 


1,33* 


i«4 


2t 




i;334 


1,200 


1 19 


14 


1 W 


. . . 1,DV0 




171 


D7 


y^l^ ♦ . ♦ ♦ 


■ . , 1 632 


1,286 


308 


39 




1.831 


1,636 


60 


46 


Vlr«lnl« 


1,836 


1.446 


140 


60 




1,836 


1,679 


122 


34 




1 628 


1;368 


162 


18 




1,917 


1,776 


94 


47 






1.784 


368 


68 


Outtyina arm: 












773 


773 






C«n*l Zon* 


1,737 


1.669 


47 






1,679 


277 




PuAfto Rico 


687 


867 










1,469 


307 





IncludM current wxptfidlturM for day «cl(ool>, c«p]tat otJfP«v. And lnt«r#it on 
school ^bt. 

IncrudM wxPtHdJiurM for d«y •ehooti u^W; txcludM «dult •ducttlon, com* 
munltv colNoH. ^d communicv mtvIcm. 

Inctud** cipital outl«y> by Sut# tfid loc«l •choothoutln^AumofltlM. 
*Om for 1975-76* 

NOTE,— '8*c«u>«of rounding;, d«talli not vdd to total*. 

SOURCE: U.S. 0*f>«rtm«nt of HMlth, EducAtlon, And Wttftr*. N«tlon«l C«ot«r 
for Education itutinici, Bimnu^mtf Sxp^dtwm fOrFatfk ShrmnUr^ §n<S 
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Figurt 8*-$choo1 sytttm core current education expendituni per pupil, by sUte: 197677 

On sdtool lyttftmAwili gfede* 1-121 
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Figuf 1 Cort currtnt tducttiofi txptnditurt s« adjusted for cost-^f-^living difftrances 
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TM§ 20.**Cor« cumnt Mkication «xp«ndinires p«r pupil «dju$ttd for estimated cott-of''livfn9 differonc6t« 

by stile: 1976-77 



State or other area 


Unadjusted 
ammint 


Expenditures 
rank 


Adjusted 
amount 


Expenditures 
rank 


t 


2 


3 


4 


5 





$ 96T 


48 


$1/)91 


45 




2:664 


1 


1,898 


1 




t^2 


24 


1,409 


19 




885 


50 


1^)28 


50 




1^14 


6 


1,536 


10 


Colorado , 


MIS 


21 


Mil 


18 


Connecticut 


MST 


16 


U79 


22 


Delaware » 


1^6 


8 


1,671 


3 






3 


1,837 


2 


Florida 


1^06 


31 


1^72 


23 


Georgia . , , 


1P45 


42 


1,188 


35 




1^37 


13 


1,253 


33 


Idaho 


981 


46 


1^)25 


51 


tllinols 


1/409 


23 


1,^0 


24 


Indiana 


1,121 


35 


1,122 


44 




1,427 


20 


1,447 


15 




1,266 


26 


1,286 


28 




898 


49 


1,033 


48 




1,015 


41 


1fl36 


37 




1,049 


41 


1fl36 


47 




1^5 


11 


1,585 


7 




1,717 


5 


1,505 


12 




.1^6 


10 


1,477 


13 




1^28 


14 


1,471 


14 




881 


51 


1fl31 


49 




1,116 


37 


1,126 


43 




M79 


17 


1,541 


6 


Nebraska 


1,411 


22 


1,433 


16 




1,235 


27 


1,296 


26 




1,163 


32 


1,142 


41 


^tew Jersey 


1,785 


4 


1,537 


9 


New Mexico 


1,158 


33 


1,149 


40 


New York 


1^37 


2 


1,667 


4 




1/)26 


44 


1,155 


38 


North Dakota 


1,231 


28 


1,270 


30 


Ohio 


1,227 


29 


1,267 


31 




1.113 


38 


1,297 


25 




1,593 


7 


1,593 


6 




1,556 


9 


1,517 


11 




1;492 


15 


1^5 


21 




971 


47 


1,089 


46 




1,116 


36 


1,149 


39 




1/)37 


43 


1,178 


36 




1,144 


34 


1,291 


27 




1,077 


40 


1,130 


42 




1,283 


25 


1,282 


29 


Virginia 


1,213 


30 


1,266 


32 




1,441 


19 


1,424 


17 




1,082 


39 


1,230 


34 




1,463 


18 


1.394 


20 




1,542 


12 


1,638 


5 



SOURCE. US. Oepartment of Education, Nattonal Center for Education Statistics. The CondiXion of Bducallon, 1980 Bdttlon. 
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Oilier 
Industrial 
Democraeies 

To undefstand tiawyouttittxperiencesrneducationand 
work compam among nations^ one must examrne data on 
th«fa exparfancaa. Such an examfnatfon Is partfcularfy 
instnjcUve it thecountrfM involved have similar economio 
and polttical institutions, whieb is the cata with many of the 
member nations of the Organization for Economic Coope^ 
ation and Development Sincacomparabledata have been 
compiled frc»n seven of these countries — the United 
States, Canada Franca^ the Federal R^blfc of Gemiany 
Italyt Japan and the United KlnQ<'om*- they will sanv as 
the focus of discussion hef& 

Between theagea of 15 andl9,mostyoungp«oplelnall 
of these countries must decide whether or not to try to 
continue their educaUoo. get e Jots^ or do both. These 
dedstons are attocted not onty by personal consldera- 
tionSi but also by the opportunit]es available In their coun- 
trfes tor edt>cat)on arid worfc The education and work 
experiences that youth have in these countries affect both 
their own lives and the polttfcal and social climates of their 
countries. 

The government of the countries compared here all 
havea strong commitrnenttoJncreaslngtheopporturiities 
of youth to stay In school during thto age span aiKJ to get 
decent {oba commensurate with their educatiorv and ablh 
itte& Yet (here are substantial differences among these 
counufea In the mtent to whfch these young people con- 
tinue ttieir education and arv successful In finding foba 
When InterpieOng the various education and work efx^k- 
ences of these young peoples one should keep In mind the 
national differences in customs, government policies, 
labormarketcondmonttandtheractal^ethniccomposmQn 
and dJstributkm of the youth populatioa 

Thete were Jncreases In school enrollment of youth 
(ageslStol^Jn the Uhited States and theother countries 



between 1 960 and 1 975 that were due not only to popu- 
tation changes in the age groups but also to changes In 
enrollment rateslfigurelQ). in all countries, school enrolh 
mentrateslthepercentageofthepopufatlongroupenrolled 
fulMim4incieasedbetweenl960andl975. In the United 
States, enrollment rates Increased from64 percent In 1 960 
to 72 percent in 1975: JapenTs went from 39 percent in 
1960 to 76 percent In 1975. Overall enrollment fates In 
1975rangedfromabout41 percentlnltaty to 76 percent in 
Japaa 

Between 1975 and i960, school enroltments are pro- 
jected to Increase in all countries, ^though enroUment 
prelections have not been made beyond 1 980, pettems of 
expected poputatlon changes suggest that enrollment 
growthwilldecieasein most of ihe^ courts af^r1980. 

Another way to examine changes in school enrollment 
rates behveen 1960 and t975 ts to compare them with 
labor force participation rates during this period(table21). 



By197S, onrollmont rates werehfghorthan 
labor forc0 partMpaUon ratos for both nfiatas 
and famales (n all savan countrlas. 



in 1960« labor force parilcfpation rates exceeded school 
eiiroliment rates In aO of these countries except the United 
States and Canada However^ between i960 and 1975* 
again In allcountries except the United Statesand Canada, 
schoolenrollmentratesfbrboth male and female15^to19* 
yea^okte Increased, while labor force participation rates 
decreased By 1975, enrollment rates were higher than 
labor force participation rates for both males and females 
in all seven countries. 
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Figura 10.-Full'tiiM tchoo( enrotlment nttt in seven induttrial nations 
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Tdb1« 21 .—Education €nro11m«rTt and labor force 
patticipation rates for 15*1d*^y earmolds, by seX: 
Selected countriet^ i960 to 1975 



Table 22.— Labor force 15-19 years ofd: 
Selected countries, 1960 to 1980 



C ountry 



Education 
enrollmenl 



Labor forc« 
Participation 





1960 


1570 


1975 


1960 


1970 


1575 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


8 


7 


Mafe 














United States 


68.7 


754 


72.1 


58^ 


50^ 


80.2 


Canada 


52.7 


7U 


87^ 


52^ 


484 


55.0 


France 


. ZQS 


40.7 


48.7 


8t.1 


49.3 


42.7 


Germany (F.RJ . . . 


. 37^ 


52^ 


584 


77.1 


57.0 


49^ 


Italy 


22.1 


37.0 


48^ 


67.1 


4U 


28^ 




. 382 


85^ 


77.1 


52.4 


31.5 


20.7 


United Kingdom . . . 


. 18^ 


34^ 


43.7 


78^ 


82.1 


47.4 



Fern ate 

United States BBA 73.4 71^ 39^ 37.0 45^ 

Canada 45.7 68^ 854 37.8 34.5 4U 

France 34.1 49^ 54.0 48.0 38.5 33.5 

Germany (F.R.) 32^ 42.5 45^ 75.7 53^ 43.0 

Italy 15.2 28.0 34.8 45.2 32.5 22^ 

Japan 42.7 83^ 75.5 48<8 33^ 21.7 

United Kingdom 14.7 32^ 44.1 73^ 824 43.5 

SOURCE; U.S. Department Health. Education. andWerfare, 
NattOnal Center for Education Statistics, The Condition of 
Education^ 1978 £<fitiOft. 



in the Uniled Stales and Canada, enrofrmeni rales also 
increased between 1 960 and 1 975. bul labor force partici- 
palion rales held steady or increased slightly, tn 1 960, the 
Uniled Stales had some of Ihe foweat ralea of labor force 
particfpationfor both males and f^maresofthfsage. Buf by 
1975* the participalion rates fbrboth male ^dfemalelS- to 
Id-yea^oids in (he Uniled Stales were ihe highest of Ihe 
seven countries. Changes in labor force participation for 
this group between 1 960 and 1975 suggest certain trends 
(table33). Among male and femalel 5- to 1 d-yea^olds^ only 
In fhe United Stafesr Canada and France did the numbers 
hDcrease, and only In the United Slates and Canada were 
the increases substantial 

Unemployment rales of youth (15- 1o 24-yeapolds9 
rose in all seven countries between 1 970 and 1 976 (table 
23). For exampie. in the United States, youth unemploy- 
meni rose from 10 percent In 1970 to 14 percent in 1976. 
Canada's increase was smaller. Among European coun- 
tries, ital/s rale was highest at 1 4 percent in 1 976 (up from 



Countrv 


1960 


1970 


1975 


1980 


Percent 
change 
1960 to 
1975 


1 


2 


3 


4 


S 


6 



(tJ umbers in thousands) 



Male 

United States* 
Canatfa . . . . 



Germany (F.R.) 
Italy^ 



389 



1,488 



United Kingdom^ 



4^96 


5.127 


5,149 


61 


486 


834 


674 


72 


1^48 


90O 


785 


4 


1.183 


l/)70 


NA 


-33 


857 


715 


677 


-52 


1300 


830 


790 


-64 


U24' 


(1/)08)' 


1/)71 


-28 



Female 

United States* 2,062 3^50 4,059 4^48 97 

Canatta 264 351 472 520 88 

France 828 790 885 844 9 

Germany (F.R.) ...1,509 1^86 905 l\IA -40 

Italy* 999 840 537 475 -48 

Japan 2,210 1,540 850 800 -62 

United Kingdom^ ..(1,268) 1,169* (878)' 902 -31 

NA: Not available. 
*16-l9-vear-olds. 
*14-19-vear-ords. 

^Ftgures in parentheses are estimated. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Nenonaf Cantar for Education Scatrstrcs, The Condition of 
£diicaticn, 1978 £<fitfon. 



10 perceni in 1970). Youffi unemployment rates increased 
Ifie mosi . fiowever* in Ihe United Kfngdom^ Fi?nce arKJ 
Germany (F.RJ. Levels of youth unemploymenl in 
Eurc^e are ai^roaching those previously found only in 
North America. Japan remains an exception among the 
severe having a youlh unemploymeni rate of 2 percent in 
1 970 and d percent in 1 976. 

As noted before the raported changes in levels of 
youth unemployment must be interpreted in tfie context of a 
variely of differences among these countries in demo- 
grapfiic cultural, governmental and sconomic charao 
tdristics. Nonetheless, the seriousness of the problem of 
youth unemployment in all countries mentioned must be 
noted 
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Youth unemployment as a special problem is high- 
lighted by examining it as a proportion of total unemploy* 
meni in these countries (table 24), Only In Germany (RR) 

Japan ts youth unemploymem less than 30 percent of 
total unemployment In Italy, youth unemploymem is 
almost 64 percent of total unemployment the highest 

Table 23,— Unemployment rates for youths IS to 
24 years old; Selected countries, 1970 to 1976 



among these seven countries. In the United States* the 
figure is almost 46 percent The problem of youth unem- 
ployment — and educational enrollment opportunities — 
may warrant greaterattention jf this problern. with its short- 
and lon^term consequences, is not to become intensified. 

Table 24 --Unemployment of youth 1$ to 24 years old 
as a percent of total unemployment; 
Sheeted countries, i960 to 1976 



Countrv 


1970 


1971 


1972 


1973 


1974 


197S 


1976 


Country 


1960 


1970 


1975 


1980 


1 


2 


3 


4 


S 


6 


7 


8 1 


2 


3 


4 


S 



United 

States^ 9J9 1U 1U 9^ M2 152 14J0 

CanDda 10^ 1U 11.1 9J 9^ 122^ 12.5 

France^ IS ZS^ 2A 2J^ 4^ 7J& %A 

Germ^V 

0.3 Oi 0.7 U 3.1 5.7 5.1 

Italy* 102 10.1 13.1 12.6 IM 12^8 14.5 

Japan 2.0 2.1 24 2^ 2.5 3<0 3.1 

United 

Kingdom*^ 2^ 4.5 4.6 2^ 32 7-4 11.1 
^Age group 16-24 years crd. 

^New data collection Procedures were adopted ir) 1975. 
^UneiTiployed aged under 25 Vears old: labor forc« aged 15-24 

years otd. 
*Aiie group 14-24 years old. 

^L nemployed aged under 25 years old; labor force aged 16-24 

years old. 
^Rate for Great Britarn. 

SOURCE: U s. Department <:^f Health. Education, and Welfare, 
Natronal Centar for Education Statistics. The Condition of 
edocBtion, 1978 BditiOty, 



United States^ 33,6 

Canada 34S 

France^ 

Germany (F.R.l^ . . 

Ital/ 

Japan 

United KbgdonnP^ 



25^* 
18.1 
14.7 
47.6 
16-9^ 



482 

45.1 

28.2 
12.1 
612 
37.3 
27J) 



45.7 

47.4^ 

424 

26.8 

63.6 

25.0 

39.7 



46.3 

482 
42.6 
242 
64.1 
222 
462 



^Youth aged 16 to 24 years old 3$ a percent of totat unemploy. 
ment. 

^New data collectjon procedures were adopted in 1 975. 
^Youth aged under 25 years old as a Percent o^ total unemplov' 
ment. 

^Estimated by Secretariat. 

^Youthaged 1424 years old 3^ 3 percent of total unempLoyrme^^ 
^Pigures refer to Great Britain. 

TheOrgamiation for Economic Cooperation and Development- 

SOURCE: U 5. Department of HeaJth, Education, and Welfare, 
f^ational Center for Education Statistics. The Condition of 
education, 1973 Edition, 
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School 
Environment 



general high school environment today offers a 
mixof challenges not fell by eariler generations. On the one 
handl the schools are expected to cope with technological 
developments, information explosioa sex education, health 
maintenance^ and inadequate nutrition. These and many 
other problems ^ such as the inculcation of social values 
were once the province of the family. Making the 
expanded role of high schools more dffficulf are externally 
generated problems: drugs, the lack of discipline; at>serv 
teeism. vandalism, weakening of other social structures, 
and even teenage unemployment 

Ifiasurveydealingwith reported crimes in l^eschoois* 
the Center found lhal during th^ first 5 months of school 
year 1974^75, 72 percent of the schools reported to the 
police at least one criminal offense (table 25)* This per 
centage was substantially higher in metropolitan areas (62 
percent) and substantially lower in norvmetropolitan areas 
(61 percent ). Burglary, drug abuses personal theft and 
assault were most frequently mentioned. Possession of 
weapons was a significantly greater problem in central 
cities, where 25 percent of the schools reported this 



problem; than in the norvmetropolitan areas, where only 5 
percent of the schools made such a report 

II Is slgnifk:ant to note how, in response to the techno^ 
logical demands^ teacher qualifications have improved 
since 1 961 - That year, almost 1 5 percent of the teachers 
held less than a bachelor's degree. That proportion was 
less than 1 percent in 1 976. Although the proportion of 
classroom teachers holding doctor's degrees remained 
falriy constant* at less than one-half of 1 percent the 
proportion with master's degrees increased significantly in 
just 5 yearst from 27 to 37 percent ending in 1 976- 

Results of two 1976 Gallup Poll surveys show that 
adults and teenagers differ somewhat in their perceptions 
of the quality of public schools. The publicsohocl students 
and their parents rated the schools favorably* Adults 
without children rated the schools higher than did those 
wilh children in nonpublic schoola However, most stu- 
dents^ regardless of their academic standing, felt the work 
atthe secondary level was not sufficiently difficull Making 
the high school experience a sufficient challenge to 
students may therefore beour own mostdifficullchallenga 



Figure 1 1. "Achievement rate of 5lh graders, 1947 and 1970 




1000 
FIFTH GRADERS 
IN 1947 




SS3 

HIGH SCHOOL 
GRADUATES 
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2t3 

ENrEnEO 

COLLEGE 
IN iH* 




1000 
FIFTH GRADERS 
IN 1970 




744 

HIGH SCHOOL 
GRADUATES 
tN 1977 




433 
ENTERED 
COLLEGE 
IN 1977 



Source; U.S. Department of Education, National Center (or Education Statistics, 
unpublished tabulations. 
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Table 2S.'^Nuniber and percantof schools raporting criminal offansar to the police in a 5-month period, 
by type of offense and level and location <3ff school: September 1974'January 1975 





All 

All 
schools 


Elementary 


Secondary 


Total 


Metro- 
politan, 
central 
city 


Metro 
politan, 
other 


Non^ 
metro* 
potitan 


Total 


Metro' 
polit^n, 
central 
city 


Metro* 
politan, 
other 


Non* 
metro* 
pofitan 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


8 


7 


8 


9 


10 




94i329 


72 J 84 


14^32 


30,198 


27.434 


22 J 65 


3^68 


8J099 


10.100 


Number of sctiools reporting one or 






















48i349 


30^45 


8,137 


12,541 


9,588 


16J04 


3^84 


8,815 


8^04 


Peftwt of sctioot^ reporting one or 




















more offenses 


49 JO 


41 JQ 


58.0 


41.0 


34.0 


720 


82.0 


81 JO 


81.0 


Percent of schools reporting^ by type 




















of offense: 




















Rape 


023 


0.15 


aj07 


023 


a.11 


0X9 


1.02 


0^8 


0.38 




3^5 


1 fii 


H.Ot 






7 ()(; 




Q Rl 
9.3 1 


0.40 


Assault 


7-98 


3^6 


m^ 


3.09 


1.39 




40.54 


24.72 


10.50 


Personal theft 


14^1 




14. /O 




D.39 


00.14 


44JQ5 


00 .09 


€tA 
£4.04 




34.15 


30.43 


41.89 


28.92 


26.11 


4828 


58.Q4 


52^7 


36.37 


Arson 


3.73 


2.00 


AM 


1^8 


0.94 


9^5 


14^4 


12^0 


4.43 


Bombing 


8.70 


3^2 


7.08 


3^1 


2.69 


15.78 


20.88 


20.48 


10J)6 


Oisonferly conduct 


8^8 


5.13 


9.19 


4^3 


3.65 


18.88 


24^3 


2225 


13^4 


Drug abuse 


10^4 


3.40 


2.11 


5J)4 


2.27 


33.77 


40.63 


44.10 


22.79 


AfcoliQl abuse 


5.28 


1.88 


1.78 


2.16 


1J)9 


18^1 


15.85 


20.18 


14^1 


Weapons 


4j45 


220 


4^7 


2.16 


0.77 


11.77 


25.Q8 


13.59 


5.09 



Includes only those offenses Comnrtitted on school Premises. Offenses may involve non^students as offender or victim. 
'Public dnd nonpubric schools exciudmg those that combine elementary and secondary grades. 



UOTB : Details may not add to totals because of roondtng. 

SOURCE. U^. Oepartment of Health. Education, and Welfare. National Center. for Education Statistics. SafeSchool Study" 



